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Our Investment in Korea 
E. W. Koons 


HK PROTESTANT MISSIONARY forces 
in Korea hold and use property worth 
more than fifteen million yen. 

A set of questions on this subject has re- 
cently been sent to each of the twelve missions 
and the twelve missionary organizations listed 
in the foot-note on page 185. Twenty-one 
replied, and their combined reports make their 
property holdings yen 14,762,106. A conserva- 
tive estimate for the other three would bring 
the total well over the yen 15,000,000 mark. 

In the reports, the proportion between value 
of land and value of buildings (including 
furnishings and equipment, where these be- 
long to the mission) were from 70 per cent in 
Jand in the case of the Severance Institution, 
located on one of the best business sites in 
the city, to 25 per cent for land at the Presby- 
terian Theological Seminary. The average is 
45 per cent for land, and 55 per cent for build- 
ings, with equipment. 

Beside the missionary -investment, there is 
the property held by the Korean Churches. 
The two Methodist and one Presbyterian 
Churches enroll 106,957 full members, and 
85,891 catechumens or probationers, with 
60,809 adherents, and 25,716 baptized child- 
ren, a total of 229, 373 enrolled Christians. 
This is not quite the figure in the Federal 
Councii’s report, but it is the total of the items 
as given there. These Churches thus include 
more than seven-eighths of the reported Pro- 
testants in Korea, as found in the British and 


Foreign Bible Society’s tabulation of all 
church work in the country. 


- These three Churches own 3,219 church 
buildings. The two Methodist Churches report 
the value of their churches. and sites at yen 
1,363,285.00. While no figures are available for 
the Presbyterians, a careful estimate puts the 
value of the whole 3,219 church properties at 
Yen 3,657,380.00. We cannot even estimate 
the value of the school-houses. occupied by 217 
kindergartens, and 568 primary schools. Many 
of them use the church buildings, many are in 
very humble straw-roofed buildings, but many 
are in good buildings, and have adequate 
athletic fields. 

The value of the land is in most cases much 
more than the purchase price, particularly 
when it was bought twenty years or more ago. 
A piece of land—not owned by a mission—sold 
recently in Seoul for more than ¥ 50,000.00. It. 
was originally ‘thrown in” when the straw- 
thatched houses standing on it were bought. 
The largest part of the site of the school where 
the writer works, cost one-fiftieth of its pres- 
ent value. Even if we make allowance for the 
relative purchasing power of money “thirty 
years ago, the increase in value is tre- 
mendous. An investor who had watched the 
establishment of mission stations in this coun- 
try for the past forty-five years, and had 
bought land beside them, would have made a 


handsome profit. 
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The use made of this investment can be 
tabulated as follows : 


Residences and their sites ¥ 4,786,742 32 per cent 
Institutions and their sites 9, 710, 098 66 
Income-producing.......... "265, 266 2 a 


We have no figures for the relation of land 
and buildings in these divisions, but in some 
cases the site is worth half as much as the res- 
idence, when the occupant of the house is in 
institutional work, and so needs to live on valu- 
able city property. A school playground of two 
or more acres, valued at fifty sen a square 
foot, runs into money, and yet we cannot have 
schools without playgrounds. We can be 
thankful for the clear vision and wise pur- 
chases of the men and women who made our 
present holdings possible. And we all ap- 
preciate the favorable attitude of the Govern- 
ment, that exempts from land tax all that is 
used for school and church purpose. 

In comparing the investment in Korea with 
- property in the U.S.A. it is safe to say that in 
buildings we get more here for ourmoney. A 
brick house, of eight rooms, with floored attic 

and basement, roof of asbestos shingles, storm 

windows and full-length screens, adequately 
- supplied with plumbing and lights, and a fur- 
nace, would cost half more than the $ 7,000.00 
_with which we build one. One of our church 
papers has an appeal for money to build a 
main building for a college much like our 
Chosen Christian College. The building seems 
to be much like Underwood Hall, possible a 
little larger, and Underwood Hall cost, com- 
plete and furnished, yen 235,000.00. The main 
building of Hastings College will cost $300,000. 
The stone dormitory at the C. C. C. cost yen 
800.00 or a little less, per student, while the 
College of the Ozarks,a Home Mission insti- 
tution, needs $1,000.00 per student for its 
dormitories. (The yen is roughly reckoned at 
two to the dollar, though just now exchange 
is low, and it takes ¥ 2.20 or more to makea 
dollar). 

Our buildings are not as well-finished as 
those in the U.S. A., but we get more space in 
them for the same money, and often, we put. 
more people into the same amount of space. 


9? 


Immanuel Presbyterian Church in Los An- 
geles, with its million dollar building and site 
worth another quarter of a million, has a big- 
ger investment than any mission in Korea re- 
ports. And Immanuel is not one of our oldest 
or wealthiest churches; it was organized in 
1888, four years after Protestant Missions had 
begun in Korea. 

While this article was being written, the 
Fraternity Memorial Hospital was being opened 
in Tokyo. It cost ¥ 3,500,000, and there is an 
endowment of ¥ 4,700,000.00. This total of 
¥ 8,200,000 was left from funds sent to Tokyo 
from the U. S. after the earthquake in 1923. 
What was needed for immediate relief was 
used, and this was left, and wisely put into 
this perpetual monument of international help- 
fulness. The total investment in Protestant 
Missions in Korea, after almost fifty years, 
with combined gifts from England, Canada, 
Australia, and the United States, plus any 
gains from increase in the value of property, 
is not twice that much. 

We need not worry lest the amount spent in 
Korea has been an undue tax upon the older 
churches. Counting its gifts to union institu- 
tions, as well as its own direct investment, one 
Church working in Korea has put possibly four 
and one half million yen into property here, 
and its average spendings on church and con- 
gregational expenses at home, for the past 
five years, have been twenty times that each 
year. The Mayo Clinic spends $ 5,000,000.00 
on one building, and all our Protestant 
missionary institutions do not total that much; 
even with their sites included. 

But what does this investment of a fifteen 
million yen—twenty million or more, if we add 
the buildings of the Korean Conference—ac- 
complish ? 

The Federal Council Statistics for 1928 an- 
swer this. 9,112 adults were received into full 
membership, almost a quarter of a million men 
women, and children, are enrolled as Chris- 
tians, 240,538 are in the Sunday-schools, 95,366 
people studied in Bible Classes aside from the 
Sunday services. 
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23,706 boys and 16,068 girls attended the 
primary schools, 3,910 boys and 2,301 girls 
were in schools above the primary grade, 
9,314 pupils with 360 teachers filled the 217 
_ kindergartens, 134,091 patients were treated 
in the hospitals and dispensaries, and the 
11,571 in-patients included in this number, 
spent an average of eleven days, or a total of 
880 years, in the wards. Medical fees amount- 
ed to more them half a million yen. 

The Bible Society circulated 670,577 Bibles, 
testaments and portions. The Christian Lit- 
erature Society published over thirty million 
pages—an averageof an eight page book for 
every family, in Korea, or 120 pages for every 
Christian, man, woman, or child. 

267 students in the two Theological Semi- 
naries, 403 in the Colleges, 93 medical students 
and thirty nurses in training, all these will be 
doing their share soon in making Korea a 
better country, and in bringing in the Kingdom 
of God in this land. 

The contributions of the Korean Churches 
were in cash, outside of free service, and 
gifts in kind for the support of their workers, 
yen 1,359,151.00.. This is the interest on a 
capital of twenty million yen. The Church 
has risen to its responsibility, and there is 
no doubt that the visible investment of the 
Western Churches in this country has done 
much to show the Korean Churches the possi- 
bilities of organized work. 

There is no way of tabulating the invisible 
services of the church and the mission, any 
more than there is of recording what are call- 
ed by economists “invisible exports.’ But they 
are very real. There are thousands of families 
where one Christian member affects for the 
better the whole life of the household. There 
are villages where a little church is a daily re- 
minder of the eternal verities, there are young 
men and young women who are spreading the 
light they received in Christian schools, there 
are thousands who are doing social work of 
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which we have not yet heard, inspired by the 
Gospel to which perhaps they have not given 
conscious allegiance. The influence of the 
Church in this country, says a non-missionary 
observer “is far in excess of the numerical 
importance.”’ 
And all this on an investment, so far as 
permanent property values go, amounting to 
less than the annual cost of running one of the 
less prominent American Universities. The 
World’s Work says thatfor the fiscal year end- 
ing last June, the total over head of Cornell 


University was $ 7,262,271.99, which at pres-- 


ent exchange would amount to more than our 
whole fifteen million yen. 


-NovreE—Alphabetical list of the Missionary Institutions 


to which the questions were sent. Those marked 
with * either did not answer atall, or sent only 
partial information. é : 
lf there is dissatisfaction with the name used, the 
writer apologizes in advance. He has tried to use the 
name that would be best understood by the general 
reader, rather than the official title, in some cases. 
*Australian Presbyterian Mission. 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Chosen Christian College. 
Christian Literature Society. 
*Church of England Mission. 
Korean Council for Religious Education (Methodist) 
Korean Sunday School Association. 
Methodist Theological Seminary. 
Northern Methodist Mission. 
Northern Methodist Women’s Board. 
Northern Presbyterian Mission. 
Oriental Missionary Society. 
Presbyterian Theological Seminary. 
Pierson Memorial Bible School. 
*Salvation Army. 
*Seventh Day Adventist Mission. 
Severance Union Medical Plant. 
(Hospital, Medical College, Nurses’ Training 
School). 
Southern Methodist Mission. 
Southern Methodist Women’s Department. 
Southern Presbyterian Mission. 
United Church of Canada Mission. 
Women’s Union Bible Training School (Methodist] 
Women’s Evangelistic and Social Center. 
Young Men’s Christian Association. 
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The Business End of the Bible Society 


HuGH MiLLER. 


ARADOXICAL THOUGH it be, its very 
p successes spell financial embarrassment 
to the Bible Society. The more it sells, 
the more it loses; and yet, up to a certain 
‘point, the strictest business principles and 
practices prevail. Every expenditure is scru- 
tinized and the accounts are made up twice a 
year, audited, and signed copies sent to the 
home office. The total expenditure now aver- 
ages about Yen 150,000, per year. 

The Society is a great publishing and distrib- 
uting agency. Until the book is publish- 
ed, the usual practice in the printing and 
binding trades is followed ; but in the fixing 
of the prices at which the book is- to be 
sold and the methods of distribution, certain 
determining factors enter in that are not usual- 
ly considered by publishing houses. These 
factors constitute the reason for the Society’s 
existence. 


The practice in the producing of the So- 
ciety’s publications will compare favourably 
with the general practice of an up-to-date 
publishing house. For instance, if a Bible is 
to be published, the printers interested in such 
work are asked to estimate, for our contracts 
are let on a competitive basis. A specification 
form is provided upon which they submit 
their tenders. When the sealed bids are re- 
ceived they are carefully considered with at 
least two persons present. With the price 
submitted is considered the suitability of the 
type, the condition of the presses upon which 
the machining is to be done, the quality of the 
ink to be used, the amount of “wastage” asked 
for, the time required to complete the job and 
the dependability of the firm bidding. 

As a rule we buy the paper direct from the 
agents of the mills, for cash, and most of it is 
now made in Japan, but we buy a suitable pa- 
per ata favourable price irrespective ‘of the 
country of its origin. At the present moment 


we have a Bible going through the press for 
which the paper was made in Belgium. Two 
New Testaments are being printed on paper 
made in Japan, and we are binding some por- 
tions in paper covers imported from Austria. 
The cloth used in our bindings is now made in 
Japan and is a better value at the price than 
the imported article. The leather of which we 
use a comparatively small amount is secured 
through leather merchants in Tokyo and it is 
made of hides grown in Australia, mainly. 


many of the problems of a publisher of Bibles 
in the homelands with some peculiar to our 
own field. We have to face the problem of 
putting a big book into small bulk just as the 
publishers of English Bibles have to do. It is 
difficult to put a book like the Bible with 
700,000 words in English into the siz2 of a 
novel with perhaps not more than 100,000 
words. In Korea it is more so, for the Korean 
type is not as even or compact as the English 
type. The light and heavy strokes in a sylla- 
ble which forms the face of the type make it 
inadvisable to use the thinnest Bible paper ex- 
cept for the smallest possible type. Itis not 
considered a good thing to use the smaller 
type for general use because the Korean rooms 
are poorly lighted. By day the sunlight comes 
through paper doors and windows, although 
glass is rapidly coming into use. At night the 
lamps used give a poor light and this is especi- 
ally true of the country where most of our 
readers are. In addition, the Koreans have 
not been accustomed to reading small type 
when they read at all and the largest part of 
our constituency belongs to the class that had 
not read much before being influenced by 
Christianity. 

In binding there are the problems incidental 
to a land subject to extremes of climate. 
What bindings will be most satisfactory in per- 
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spiring hands in the summer’s heat? Are 
there any bindings in a modern style that will 
bear being left on a floor heated enough to 
make the room comfortable with the thermo- 
meter hovering about zero outside? How 
can we produce a book that will stand up to 
daily handling for years? And we demand 
that it shall be produced under as favourable 
health conditions as possible for the workers. 

Up to this point we have proceeded as any 
other up-to-date publisher would, but when it 
comes to fixing the prices we must go our own 
way. Wedo know exactly what each edition 
costs us, but this does not determine the sell- 
ing price, except for “‘luxury” bindings. The 
determining factor is: What can the class of 
people for whom it is intended, pay? Some of 
the books in paper and cheap cloth bindings 
are sold at less than the cost of production and 
none of them. bear a publishers’ margin of 
profit. 

We provide the ‘‘trade” with our publica- 
tions at a discount, which, while less than the 
ordinary publishers’ discount, is still profita- 
ble, for there is “no risk” involved. Our 
stock is a sure seller even if slow ! 

When it comes to portions that are usually 
sold by colporteurs and for evangelistic pur- 
poses, we receive in return only about half of 
what the books cost without the usual over- 
head charges and without the colporteurs’ 


salaries and expenses. The salaries and ex- 
penses of our staff of over one hundred col- 
porteurs and Biblewomen runs to about 60,000 
yen a year, but the income from their sales is 
less than 20,000. yen. The colporteurs are 
visited and instructed in “salesmanship” and 
how to do “personal work” and daily records 
are kept. Conferences are held with them and 
their peculiar problems discussed. Everything 
that the Agency can do is done to make them 
workmen “that need not to be ashamed.” Con- 
sidered as a purely business proposition this 
phase of our work is an absolute failure, but 
thought of as an evangelistic agency its re- 
turns are great. 

Evangelism never directly returns the money 
put into it. But it is of such work as this that 
one writer says: ‘‘If we could search out the. 
intimate history of the churches in Korea we 
should find that many, perhaps most of them, 
could be traced to some Testament or gospel 
sold by one of the tireless colporteurs of the 
Bible Society.” This is our grand justification. 
for drawing one hundred thousand yen a year 
from the Home Committee to make both ends 
meet, and to carry on the work of trying to 
place in every man’s possession at least a copy 
of the Holy Scriptures “which lighteth every 
man coming into the world’ and which are 
an infallible guide to that knowledge of God 
in Christ “wherein standeth Eternal life.” 


The Business Side of the Soonchun Leper Colony 
R. M. WILSON 


by the Mission to Lepers, but managed 

and supervised by Soonchun Presby- 

terian Mission. The Mission to Lepers do not 

send out missionaries, but work in co-operation 

with various Mission bodies, and for this rea- 

son its work is done on a very economic 

pasis, and practically all funds donated for the 
cause go directly into the leper work itself. 

We employ at present one man, Mr. Kang, 

who lives just outside the gates of the colony 


ee COLONY IS OWNED and supported 


and is the local manager. To a very great ex- 
tent the colony is run and managed by the 
lepers themselves, and we try to put every 
duty and responsibility possible upon them. 
At the end of each year the entire assembly 
of lepers meet and elect the officers and com- 
mittees for the ensuing year. There are 
eleven departments and two men from each of 
these are elected to sit in the executive com- 
mittee. This committee with Mr. Kang and 
the Superintendent make an advisory council 
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who meet about twice a month to take up all 
‘matters concerning the business side of the 
work. The following are the committees :— 
policing, store supplies, secretary and treas., 


hygiene, education, animals and _ poultry, 
farming, day-laborers, carpenters, masons, 
stonecutters. 


At our last meeting the following actions 
were taken :—to tear down straw huts; to build 
infectious ward; to purchase the following ;— 
200 spoons, 200 rice bowls, 200 dishes, 50 bags 
of millet; all chickens to be Jocked up so as 
not to injure the gardens; if pigs are raised, 
only one to each house and no personally 
owned pigs; (I can’t stop to give the reason 
for each of these, but there are reasons); no 
_ yisiting from the men’s colony to women’s 
without special permission, ete.— 

At the beginning of the year this Committee 
put the colony on a budget system at six yen 
per month, not including drugs, salary, and 
outside expenses, of which they have no con- 
trol. This was done to prevent the waste in 
fuel, grain, and the like. Some people are 
most destructive to Government or public pro- 
perty. 

There are 30 nurses and medical assistants, 
who do about 250 dressings a day and inject 
some 750 injections of the oil weekly, besides 
their simple operations, pharmacy, and such 
work, they amputate some ten or fifteen legs 
annually, and do most of the minor opera- 
tions. These get four sen a day for their work. 

All such work as cooking, farming, sewing, 
and the ordinary run of things is done entire- 
ly by the lepers without any pay. For the ex- 
tra work, such as nursing, building, masonry, 
etc.—a little pay is given. Four sen a day is 
given for certain tasks, eight sen a day for 
heavy stone or cooley work, and twelve sen a 
day for skilled labor. Most of this will end as 
soon as the building program is over. 

Toe two head farmers have general super- 
vision over the land and gardens, dividing up 
the land into plots, assigning these plots, ete,— 

The two educational men have , general 
sug2rvision over the schools in which there 


are ninety-seven pupils and eight teachers, 
all lepers. These teachers get four sen a day. 
You have heard before about teachers being 
poorly paid, haven’t you? 

During the past two years the lepers have 
erected forty-one stone buildings, all strong 
and well built. For the erection of a cottage 
with kitchen, two bed rooms, and two porches, 
and attic, we pay the lepers as follows: 
carpenters ¥ 12, masons ¥ 85, coolies ¥ 35, 
and men getting out stone ¥ 10, making a total 
labor cost for the cottage of ¥ 92 or about 
$ 46 (gold). 


We have trained here carpenters, masons, 
stone-cutters, tinners, and various other lines 
of industrial work. Many of these men not 
only are cured, but are able to go home self- 
supporting. 


We are most fortunate to have a fine Christ- 
ian Chinese builder Mr. Ho, who supervises 
all construction, and also teaches blacksmith- 
ing, etc.— 

The only men we have found, who knew 
trades upon entrance, area carpenter and a 
stone-cutter, and these have in turn taught 
others. The other lines of trade we have 
simply started in various and different ways. 


The lepers have dug twenty-two wells, and 
curbed them up with stone. Due to the long 
dry spell most of these have dried up on the 
women’s side, though there is plenty of water 
on the men’s side. They have also built six- 
teen stone bridges at a cost of $150 per 
bridge. They have also built two and half 
miles of highway, which would have cost in 
the States about what we have paid for the 
construction of the entire colony. ; 


All religious work is under the church, which 
has a pastor and session. There are three 
elders, ten deacons, 106 baptized members 
and a congregation of 800, though usually 
about 75 to 100 of these are too ill to attend 
church. Sixty Bible teachers among the lepers 
do the S. S. teaching and local evangelistic 
work. Last year we took in about 600 new 
cases. We found it not a good program for 
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the session to have anything todo with the 
secular side of the work. 

In my office full record books are kept show- 
ing all expenses, and receipts. These books 
are audited at the end of each quarter by some 
auditing meniber appointed for this purpose, 
and this report is sent to New York. Tripli- 
cate records of receipts are made; one is sent 
to the donor, one to New York and one is kept 
at the office. For every package sent by friends 
of gifts of clothing, etc., a printed circular let- 
ter of thanks with some pamphlet is sent cost- 
ing two sen postage. 

Last year we put most of our efforts and at- 
tention onthe building program ; but there 
was a drouth and very poor gardens, and the 
cost per leper was ¥ 7.60 per month. 


We do not provide the lepers with vege- 
tables, but these they must grow themselves. 
Each room is a club, and among the strong a 
few weak ones so that they help each other. 
This club must do its own cooking and house- 
work, besides making their own clothes, ete. 

We have a rice mill where all rice is hulled 
and prepared. Thisis not only a saving in 
funds, but it provides food for the cows and 
chickens. We have nine head of cattle, two 
of these for milk, and some calves and work 
animals, 

The Government helps to the extent of ten 
sen per day each upon 640 cases, and we are 
hoping they will soon raise their appropriation 
for the entire 800 cases. Last year the grant 
was ¥ 22,914.00. 


Aims and Program of the Pyengyang Foreign School 


R. O. REINER 


id oe FAITH ABRAHAM, when he was 
called... .:. went out, not knowing 
whither he went. By faith he so- 
journed...... in a strange land.” And by 
faith he become the instrument in the hand of 
God for accomplishing a work he neither plan- 
ned nor could have anticipated. By faitha 
group of missionaries in Pyengyang met toge- 
ther twenty-nine years ago to discuss ways 
and means of educating their small children. 
They had neither funds, building nor equip- 
ment. They had no assurance of receiving 
support for a school, should one be establish- 
ed. They had no plans for its development or 
growth. They considered only the immediate 
need at the time and permitted the future to 
take care of itself. They did not anticipate 
that within thirty years, this school would 
grow to over 100 in size, would offer a full 
course of study through High School, provide 
a home for 50 to60 children coming from 
other stations, and offer unexcelled opportuni- 
ties in music and art. Nor did they anticipate 
that it would become a “Union Institution” 
with five of the missions working in the coun- 
try, cooperating. Neither could they have 


anticipated that children would be enrolled 
from as widely scattered points as Kalgan, 
Hangchow, Shantung, and Harbin, China, and 
from every part of Korea. Out of most hum- 
ble beginnings the Pyengyang Foreign School 
has developed into an institution which is not 


only accomplishing a real work of grace itself 


among its students but is contributing mater- 
ially to the efficiency of the missionary com- 
munity throughout Korea. 

The aim of this article is not to relate the 
history of the School, but (1) to explain its 
present status, (2) to call attention to some of 
its aims and present activities and (8) to indi- 
cate some ways in which it contributes to the 
realization of the primary missionary ideals. 


I. Present Status 


The School is governed by a Board of Man- 
agers of nine members, elected by the five co- 
operating missions and responsible directly to 
them. These missions are the Methodist 
North, Northern, Southern and Australian 
Presbyterian and the United Church of Canada. 
Other missions may become regular members 
by election of the present cooperating Boards, 
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and it is hoped that more may avail themselves 
of the privilege. In order that the parents 
and friends interested in the School might 
present their views and meet for discussion of 
school problems, a Patrons and Teachers As- 
sociation was organized. All “Sustaining 
Patrons,”’ parents of children in the School, 
teachers and members of the Board of Man- 
agers are ipso facto regular members. Others 
interested in the School may become Associate 
members. Some years ago, in order to insure 
'aworking capital for the School, about 60 
people contributed ¥50 each toa “Reserve 

Fund” and these members are known as 
- “Sustaining Patrons.” To these Patrons the 
School has accorded the special privilege of 
entering all their children without paying the 
usual ‘‘Application Fee.”’ 

The School is financed in part by annual 
grants from the cooperating missions, by fees 
paid by students for tuition, board, etc. and by 
special gifts. The total budget for the current 
year calls for approximately ¥ 50,000. 

The property of the school consists of the 
new recitation building erected in 1925 and 
capable of accommodating approximately 150 
students, a dormitory large enough for 45 
students, an infirmary completed last fall, with 
a maximum capacity of seven patients, and 
playgrounds, which, though not large, are 
reasonably adequate. 

The student body has grown rapidly during 
the past five years, increasing from 47 in 1925 
to 104 for the current year. This increase 
has been brought about through a number of 
important factors. First, improvements in the 
curriculum of the School, making it attractive 
to a larger number of people, have led par- 
ents to keep their children on the field to the 
end of their High School course. Second, the 
wholesome spiritual atmosphere and secluded 
location have made the School a most desirable 
place for training children. And third, the 
disturbances in China in 1927 introduced the 
School to missionaries in China and made them 
acquainted with its program. Asa result, this 
group of students is increasing steadily. 


The curriculum of the High School, in 
particular, has had much to do with recent 
successes. [tis the policy of the School to 
teach a full College Preparatory course, giving 
full time to every subject, requiring standards 
of work on the part of all students at least 
equal to the average of the best schools in 
America, and having this teaching done as far 
as possible by paid teachers holding High 
School Certificates in their subjects from well- 
recognized institutions in America. At the 
present time less than one-fifth of the High 
School work and practically none of the Gram- 
mar Grade work is taught by local mission- 
aries, and efforts are being made to reduce 
even this small amount. The curriculum en- 
ables students to prepare either for an A. B. 
or 2B.S. College course. It requires Bible 
Study two periods per week under a well- 
trained teacher, and Physical Education three 
periods per week under trained teachers, in 
addition to the regular subjects of the cur- 
riculum. Domestic Science is required of all 
girls in Grades Seven and Eight, and is offer- 
ed as a special to High School Girls. 

Outside the regular curriculum, but con- 
ducted as an integral part of the school, has 
been the work of the Music Department in 
which 70 out of the 100 students have volun- 
tarily taken work this year. Under the direc- 
tion of Mrs. D. L. Soltau, this department has 
developed into a remarkable institution. Be- 
ginning with the five-year-olds in the “Melody 
Way” course, the work is graduated according 
to individual ability and aptitude up tothe 
most difficult classical compositions. Begin- 
ning this year, we have been most fortunate 
in securing the assistance of Mrs. J. L. Boots 
in the teaching of violin and orchestra. Asa 
result of the work of the music department, 
several students are at present spreading 
their High School course over five years in 
order to benefit by the unusual musical op- 
portunities offered. 

One more feature added this year has been 
the School Infirmary, completed last Decem- 
ber and operated in connection with the Dorm- 
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itory. It is open to all the children in school, 
but naturally is patronized almost entirely by 
the “Dormites.” A well-trained Korean nurse 
is on duty at all times, and aids greatly in car- 
ing for the sick. 

A year ago the Coliege Entrance Examina- 
tion Board established an Examination Center 
here and examinations were taken by four 
students—three successfully. The School is 
now working to secure recognition from one 
of the large secondary school associations in 
America. If successful in this latter effort, 
we shall be in a position to place our graduates 
in any College or University in America with- 
out disability. 


If. Some Aims and Activities 


The School has several well-defined aims. 
It believes that school life is an integral part 
of living and is not simply a “preparation for 
life.’ Hence students must learn to live not 
by the compulsion of innumerable rules which 
often have but a temporary existence but ac- 
cording to reason and right principles, they 
themselves being expected to be the judges as 
to what is reasonable and right. To this end 
students are put upon their honor and are ex- 
pected todo what they believe to be right. 
While the utmost freedom of the individual is 
thus recognized as the basic principle of school 
life, each student must assume responsibility 
for his wrong doing. The principle has work- 
ed admirably in practice and tends to bring 
out the finest traits of loyalty, faithfulness, and 
cooperation. And a happier group of students 
can hardly be found anywhere. 

Asecond guiding principle of the School is 
that every student must be given full opport- 
unity for individual development within the 
limits of the ability of the School to provide 
the opportunities. Hence all students of music 
appear frequently in musical programs and 
take leading parts in the church music on 
Sundays. Three separate Christian Endeavor 
Societies have been organized so as to give as 
many students as possible opportunities to 
participate in the meetings. Most of the 
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games played by boys and girls in America, 
except football, have been introduced, includ- 
ing baseball, tennis, basketball, volley-ball, 
soccer, hockey and ice sports and all students 
are encouraged to participate in one or more 
of them. Strong Boy Scout and Camp Fire 
Girl organizations hold up the highest ideals 
of honor, truth, loyalty, service, and rever- 
ence. For the development of literary ability 
the students have organized the Foramic Club | 
which engages in a wide variety of literary 
programs. The quarterly “Kum and Go’ and 
the annual “Kulsi’’ call forth the best editorial 
and artistic talents of the student body. The 
social activities of the school are well super- 
vised and are not permitted to monopolize an 
undue amount of time, while attendance upon 
the movies is allowed very infrequently. The 
School is at the same time a home, a school, a 
social unit and an associate of the Church and 
aims at developing character, intellect and as 
many talents of each individual as possible in 
preparation for the fullest participation of 
these individuals later in society. 


III. Relation to the Missionary Program 


The right of a school for the children of 
missionaries to a place in the program of the 
Missions and justification for the application 
of Mission funds to such a school must be 
based fundamentally upon the proposition, 
Does it give adequate returns for the outlay in 
equipment, annual appropriations, and the 
time demanded of the local missionaries for 
teaching and administration? Manifestly if 
such a schoo! cannot offer something different 
to its students than would be found in schools 
in general in the homelands, it would be dif- 
ficult to justify the expenditure of large sums 
for the purpose. The Foreign Schools must 
be “special schools”’ in many senses, but part- 
icularly in two. In the first place, they must 
contribute to the immediate efficiency of Mis- 
sion work. Inthe second place they must 
turn out a product which will help to ensure 
the successful continuance of Mission work. 

The Pyengyang Foreign School, we believe, 
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is succeeding in both of these directions. 
Parents who, were it not for this school, would 
have spent extra years at home on furlough 
to be with their children during the critical 
formative years of their lives, are able to re- 
main on the field. Others who might even be 
compeiled to resign in order to be with their 
children during this time, are permitted to 
give added years of service. The peace of 
mind which these parents have had because 
of the proximity of the school and because of 
its high Christian standards has added much 
to their efficiency. The parents and patrons 
of the Pyengyang Foreign School have been 
most appreciative of this value of the School; 
and scores of letters have been received con- 
veying expressions of appreciation for the 
help the school has been to them. 

Ina larger sense the school is contributing 
to the work of the missions in the impress it 
puts upon its students. Although the total 
number of students who have at any time 
studied in the school does not exceed 287, a 
large number have become missionaries and 
religious workers in different countries and 
many more are now definitely preparing to 
follow their example. The school cannot claim 
all or even a major part of the credit for these 
decisions, but its influence could easily nega- 
tive and hinder such aspirations. However, 
we are left in no doubt as to the influence of 
the school, for one of our graduates has de- 
finitely written us, “My year in Pyengyang has 
~ led me to decide definitely to enter the min- 
istry. When I entered the school I was very 
much unsettled as to what I should do. That 
question has been settled definitely because of 
what I received in Pyengyang.” We thank 
God for such a testimony. The Pyengyang 
Foreign School is doing its share in fulfilling 
the Great Commission and we are proud of 
the privilege and of the product. Below we 
give a table showing fairly accurately the re- 
cord of former and present students of the 
school. 


Now missionaries. (205.0% oe. ee, 12 
Formerly °° SP cee Sa rey 3 
Teachers in Foreign School in Korea.. 6 
Other religious work’ .i¢ 237 -.. 28205 4 
Sulsin PP. YoROSS yee: ie ees 102 
In’sehool in Ue Siege oe Bee 67 
In other occupations or unknown ....101 
Deceased 272 ies oe eee 4 

287 


The success which has crowned the efforts 
of those charged with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the school has brought grave pro- 
blems too. First and most pressing is the 
question of housing the children from out-of- 
town,—the number having doubled in three 
years. Torefuse any applicants would work 
hardships we cannot contemplate. To accept 
them all places a heavy burden upon the local 
missionaries for housing the children. A cam- 
paign has been begun to raise funds for a new 
dormitory and it is hoped that this may soon 
become a reality: The second problem is of a 
similar nature. A school smaller in numbers 
than the present one cannot be operated suc- 
cessfully on the present financial basis without 
seriously lowering the standards which have 
been set up and which have been the magnets 
drawing so many students here. Any argu- 
ment favoring the restriction of the school to 
children from Korea only,—and such have 
been heard,—is an argument for the lowering 
of standards and leads directly to the dissolu- 
tion of the work which has been built up. 
Missionaries in Korea and the Church at large 
cannot afford to have any but the best schools 
possible. And to this end, the Pyengyang 
Foreign School is entitled to the fullest and 
most generous support of the mission body 
and church at large. We must not consider 
anything which means retrogression. We 
have faced forward in the past. Our motto 
for the future must continue to be “Onward 
and Upward,”’ and all for Christ. 
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The Christian Literature Society 


CHAS. S. 


HILE THE Christian Literature So- 
ciety is an evangelizing and educa- 
tional agency, it is also a business in- 

stitution. This article will deal succinctly 
with its business end. 

As a business its activities are varied and its 
different departments are so co-ordinated that 
all work harmoniously together like the parts 
of a large machine. 


The Management 


A Board of Trustees consisting of thirty two 
members has the entire control of the Society’s 
work. They meet twice a year to hear re- 
ports and direct the policies of the Society. 
At the fall meeting they appoint an executive 
committee of eight of their members to ex- 
ercise a close oversight of its operations. 
This executive committee with two ex-officio 
members of the Editorial Board spend from 
two to five hours every month in considering 
the business of the Society. Forty hours were 
thus spent during the past year. The General 
Secretary together with the Korean manager 
direct the daily routine of tasks. 


The Publishing Department 


The Christian Literature Society publishes 
books with its own funds, with funds entrusted 
to it, and publishes for individuals or groups 
who furnish the funds. The Manager of this 
department is acquainted with the various 
printing houses and binding concerns, the 
facilities and work of each not only in this city 
but in the different cities of the Far East. He 
knows the different qualities of paper that 
can be secured and the best place for doing 
any particular job. He makes the estimates 
on any work thatisto be done and decides 
where itis to be done. During the past year 
1,476,680 copies of literature were published. 
Seventy eight titles of new publications and 
twenty six reprints have been added to the 
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Society’s catalogue this past year. These 
books deal with a large variety of subjects, 
sociology, education, biography, children’s 
stories, religion, hygiene, song books, Bible 
helps, agriculture and economics. 


The Editorial Department 


When a manuscript is presented for publica 
tion, it is sent to a Board of Examiners for ex- 
amination to see if it is a desirable book to 
publish and if the styleis good. If it comes 
to the executive committee recommended, 
they decide whether it is to be published or 
not. At the present time the Editorial Board 
is doing most of this examination. They also 
do some correction of manuscripts and much 
translation work. 

When passed by the executive committee, 
the manuscript is prepared for the printer. 
As the language is constantly changing in 
some grammatical endings as well as in forms 
of spelling, it is necessary to keep up-to-date 
proof-readers. The manuscript is now sent to 
the printer whence it shuttles between him 
and the proof-readers till the printing is com- 
pleted. 

Much work has been done by the publica 
tion department in getting out attractive 
covers suitable to each publication. When the 
covers and title page have been prepared the 
book goes to the bindery and then to the stock 
room from where it is released for distribu- 
tion. 


The Distributing Department 


The general office attends to advertising 
and announcements and is assisted in this by 
a review of books published in a magazine 
called the ‘‘Book Shelf” which is edited by 
the Editorial Board. The distributing of the 
publications begins with the making up of 
parcels to be sent to the nearly 200 New 
Book Subscribers. The Christian Literature 
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Society supplies bookstores in many parts of 
Korea on wholesale terms. It has also its own 
retail store in the centre of the business sec- 
tion of the city. The Manager of this has one 
assistant to help him and their sales amount 
to about ¥ 3,000 per year. Mail orders are 
handled in the general office, the accounting 
and shipping departments. During the year 
1928 we received about 35,000 mail orders 
from Korea, Manchuria, China, Japan, America, 
Canada, England and Germany. Parcels are 
prepared for the mail or boxes for the freight 
office. In connection with the work of the 
mailing department should be mentioned the 
work of addressing the wrappers for the 
weekly church paper. This is done by 
machine, though the wrapping has to be done 
by hand. 


' The Accounting Department 


The Christian Literature Society employs 
six men in this department. They receive the 
eash and checks, make out the invoices, keep 
the accounts, send out the bills, receipt pay- 
ments and keep account of the stock. Monthly 
financial reports are made to the Executive 
Committee and semi-annual reports to the 
Board of Trustees. The books are audited 
twice a year. The last report shows that our 
total assets are ¥ 124,410.48 and our liabilities 
¥ 26,641.83. Our total sales for 1928 amount- 
ed to ¥ 55,381.61. 

Our effort is to sell Christian Literature as 
cheaply as possible. Some is distributed free 
and some at much less than production cost 
through the receipt of grants for that purpose. 
Our wide and diversified work forces us to 
maintain a large force of workers and this 
gives us a big overhead expense. We now 
have twenty-five men on the staff. At pre- 
sent our overhead expense amounts to not 
quite 22 percent of our income from the 
trading account. Our Christian Weekly 
(Christian Messenger) printed in the verna- 
cular has drawn for the last five years an 
average of nearly ¥ 4,000 a year from our 

profits, though, due to special circumstances, 
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it was not quite ¥ 2,000 this last year. This 
may account partly at least for our facing an 
annual deficit in our trading account. We 
have been able to cover this deficit and adda 
little to our capital each year through the gen- 
erous grants that come to the Society from 
many sources. 
The Source of our funds 

Grants are received annually from the fol- 
lowing missions:—Australian Presbyterian 
Mission; Methodist Episcopal Mission; Method- 
ist Episcopal Mission, South; Presbyterian 
Mission, North; Presbyterian Mission, South; 
United Church of Canada Mission. The total 
of these annual grants amounts to ¥ 9,408.53. 

Other grants and donations may be listed as 


follows :— 
Religious Tract Society of London see ¥ 3,072.00 


Missionary Emergency Fund...... 250) 625.11 
Milton Stewart Fund............. ($ 509) 1,274.33 
American Tract Society.......... ($ 100) 212.00 
Donations from missionaries............ $20.48 


Church Collections (Korean and Missionary) 477.47 
These grants make a sum total of ¥ 15,389.76. 


Administering the Trust 


These funds, for the most part earmarked, 
are used as follows :— 
¥ 4,353.95 was applied to the General Sec- 
retary’s salary and maintenance. 
6,773.90 was applied to the expenses of 
the Editorial Deparment. 
3,465.25 was applied to the deficit on the 
trading account. 
1,443.73 was applied to the enlargement of 
our capital. 
Concluding remarks 


Our magazine, the KOREA MISSION FIELD, 
has reached a paying basis and turns in about 
¥ 500 annually to the trading account. 

The Milton Stewart Fund from which we 
have received annually for many years gen- 
erous grants has ceased its contributions. 
This will necessitate our seeking contributions 
elsewhere for the future. 

Although the total sum required is not yet 
in hand, it is hoped to begin the construction 
of the greatly needed New Building for the 
Christian Literature Society in the Fall. 


The Business End of Mission Institutions 


H. T. OWENS 


OMEONE HAS ABLY advocated the view 
that there should be ‘more religion in 
business and more business in religion.” 

It is with the latter half of this maxim that 
this article proposes to deal. 


In the course of ten years the writer has had 
considerable experience in the auditing of ac- 
counts of mission’ institutions in Korea, and 
has found all kinds of bookkeeping in vogue, 
from the simple cash book of unanalyzed re- 
ceipts and expenditures of the individual evan- 
gelist to the more complicated set of accounts of 
schools and hospitals. Some of these methods 
he found to be primitive and some quite up to 
date. To those who use the more primitive 
methods it may be said that it is easier to 
keep accounts by a more modern system, and 
it takes no more time in the end. The use of 
analysis columns to classify income and ex- 
penditures is self-checking and it gives one the 
results that enable him to seein what lines 
expenses are heavy, and where economies 
possibly may be effected. For instance, in the 
case of an itinerator who spends from ¥ 300 
to ¥ 500 a year, or even more, in his work, it 
is interesting, if not valuable, to know how 
much has gone for transportation, food, tracts, 
helpers, etc. A set of analysis columns will 
furnish this information and the work is done 
at the same time that the ordinary account 
keeping is being done and at the moment 
takes only a fraction of time more. On the 
whole, it may be said that the missionary in 
his bookkeeping is painstaking and conscien- 
tious, and many of the union institutions keep 
their books in a way that would do credit to 
business organizations in the home land. 

Bookkeeping is important for the following 
reasons, among others: 

1. The work is entirely the disbursement of 
trust funds, and the administration of that 
trust in a scientific way is due the cause we 
represent. I have heard of one independent 


missionary in Korea who, when asked by his 
supporters for an accounting, replied that he 
had evangelized for many years and that “the 
Lord had kept the accounts.” Probably the 
average supporter of missions would think 
that is asking too much of the Deity. 

2. The ordinary necessities of the business 
side of missions require the keeping of ac- 
counts. As the French say, Cela va sans dire. 
It is valuable for our local constituency to 
know what is going on financially. 

3. Analyzed account keeping is a necessity » 
in furnishing easily the information required 
by government and mission authorities. 

4, The science of statistics depends for its 
facts upon bookkeeping to a very large extent. 
One practical outcome of this science is its 
value in research and publicity. The making 
of graphic financial statistics depends upon 
good bookkeeping. 


Sources of Funds 


Mission income comes largely from board 
appropriations, special gifts, and the earnings 
on the field. As the church and church in- 
stitutions grow and come more under native 
control the local revenue ought to grow in 
proportion. One thing the missionary era can 
do is to bequeath good methods of accounting 
to the national church and its organizations. 

An announcement of a new book by Charles 
H. Fahs entitled ‘‘Trends in Protestant Giv- 
ing” has just come to hand. It contains this 
statement; ‘‘To missions the average church 
member is shown to be giving less now, in 
terms of the purchasing power of the dollar, 
than he gave twenty-eight years ago—and 
his actual contributions for the past few years 
have steadily declined.’”’ This situation has its 
ominous side for the home base and the 
mission field as well. Perhaps it foreshadows 
a new orientation in missions, which will 
affect its business side. 
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“Cuts” and Union Institutions 


One characteristic of the present stage of 
mission development, not only in Korea but 
throughout the mission world, is the mission- 
ary university. Universities cost money both 
for physical plant and for operating expendi- 
ture. In competition with government in- 
stitutions they cannot afford to be of low 
standard. These institutions have been called 
into being by the mission organizations and 
more and more are likely to absorb large sums 
of mission funds. There is a tendency some- 
times for a mission, when its Board makes a 
cut, to reduce the grant to the union institu- 
tion. The missionary reasons that as his own 
particular work is being cut it is but just that 
the union institution with which his mission 
cooperates should also bear its share of the 
reduction in income. This practice, however, 
is to be deprecated, for the following reasons : 

(a) The Mission is bound by its contractual 
relationship with other Missions or Boards to 
guarantee the appropriation which it has 
agreed tofurnish. If the right to cut be con- 
ceded to one, then it should be to all; and, if 
several should cut concurrently, the union in- 
stitution might be unable to function from 
financial anemia. 

(b) The union institution has secured its 
charter from the government on the under- 
standing that certain funds for running ex- 
penses are being provided by missions. Not to 
live up to that undertaking is a breach of trust 
with the government. 

(c) There is also a contractual relationship 
to the student body to furnish the funds which 
are necessary to give the required standard of 
education. 

Criticism is often made of the disproportion- 
ate sums used for educational as compared 
with evangelistic work, and the writer has 
gome sympathy with this complaint. On the 
other hand, when the evangelistic force calls 
educators to its assistance, and deliberately 
plans an educational program that cannot but 
be expensive, their business instincts should 
realize that either the money must be provided 


to carry the program or the program should 
be revised. Once contractual relationships are 
entered into as alluded to above the missions 
are in honor bound to carry them through 
even to the sacrifice of the evangelistic pro- 
gram, should that be necessary. In view of 
such contracts, missions are bound to furnish 
funds for educational work though they are 
not obligated to have itinerators, missionary 
or national, in a given village at a given hour. 
Many will regard the evangelistic aim as the 
primary one, and the writer has no quarrel 
with that contention; butif the missions in 
Korea wish to give a more prominent place to 
what is considered the primary evangelistic 
aim of missionary propaganda, there is noth- 
ing more urgent at present than a survey of 
our educational policies, and their revision to 
meet what is determined to be the wisest 
method to produce the desired evangelization. 


The Era of Endowments 


There is another development which has 
arisen in comparatively recent years, and that 
is the endowment of mission colleges and 
universities. ,The Chosen Christian College 
and the Severance Union Medical College 
both have cash endowments, and this is true 
of anumber of other similar institutions in 
various countries. 

Ata budget committee meeting of one of 
the institutions named, the question arose: 
Why not bring these endowment funds, which 
are drawing only five or five anda half per 
cent in U. S. A., to Korea and invest them in 
land which yields fifteen percent? This isa 
natural query from the national standpoint. 
It omits, however, an important ethical con- 
sideration, and that is whether Christian col- 
leges should go into the business of landown- 
ership. Tenancy is the greatest economic 
curse of Korea and Japan, and it is a moral 
question whether the Christian way of life 
should countenance it. 

Undoubtedly as time goes on endowment 
will come from local sources, and it will be 
the business of the college administration to 
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find ways of investing these funds ina way 
that will contribute to the economic well being 
of the people and not to their disadvantage. 
But with regard to the endowment which 
comes from foreign sources, it will undoubted- 
ly be the policy’of the Mission Boards to ad- 
minister such funds at the home base and to 
send only the interest to the field for disburse- 
ment. Taking the long look ahead, when the 
mission era is over, these endowments will be 
administered by the then existing Mission 
Boards (probably largely consolidated by suc- 


cessive church unions), or by trusts created 
by them for the administration of such funds; 
and inasmuch as missionaries will undoubtedly 
be a negligible factor in the staffing of these 
Colleges a quarter of a century from now, the 
foreign Trust may disburse such funds on the 
recommendation of inspectors who will certify 
that the beneficiary institution is continuing 
the spirit and purpose for which the endow- 
ment was originally given. One wonders. It 
is a long time to look ahead, but the business 
side of missions must look ahead. 


Administering the Trust in the Mission 


~Miss RutH H. MILLER, Treasurer 


66 @ DON’T know what our mission would 
do without the office,” was a remark 
overheard the other day. The office 

isn’t in the center of things geographically, 
but financially speaking it is in the center of 
our mission, and is the broadcasting station 
for means to carry on the medical, evan- 
gelistic, educational, and other work connect- 
ed with the Southern Presbyterian Mission’s 
enterprise in Korea. 

The building itself would be lost on Wall 
Street. It is situated in the sharp point of a 
triangular piece of land in Kwangju, with en- 
trances from two of our compound roads. 
The tile roof of the small grey building can 
be seen through the leafy growth of the trees 

_very soon after entering the compound. Be- 

cause of the way it nestles among the cherry 

and evergreen trees, it attracts the eye of the 
stranger and he soon comes in to inquire 
directions. 

We do not havea sign over the door, ‘This is 
the mission’s office.’”’ That isn’t necessary, for 
one realizes that as soon as the noises of the 
typewriters and adding machines are heard. 
The front entrance opens directly into the 
treasurer’s office, a large airy room in the 
summertime and warm and cozy in the winter. 
The treasurer being a member of the “more 
deadly of the species’? chooses to make her 


room bright and comfortable with cretons and 
cushions. The wallsof this room are hung 
with pictures, calendars, lists of missionaries, 
committees, railroad and steamship schedules, 
and last but not least, Steward’s advertise- 
ments, for the treasurer must eat as well as 
work! The room is equipped with desk, 
chairs, typewriter and steel safe for valuable 
records. 

From the treasurer’s room and to the right, 
is another room where the secretary of the 
mission, who is also superintendent of mission 
building, carries on his work. This room is 
equipped with desks, files, etc. as one might 
expect to find in an up-to-date office in the 
States. At the rear of the building is the se- 
cretaries’ room, which also serves as a wait- 
ing room. Typewriters and adding machines, 
desks, and chairs, together with another safe 
for important papers complete the equipment 
here. To the right of this room supplies are 
kept. Here is also the Mission’s Library. 

In order to give a fair idea of the work con- 
nected with the administering of funds in our 
mission, it might be well to begin at the 
“vanishing point,” which is the beginning of 
our church year, April 1st, after all our funds 
for the previous year have vanished. 

It is really a new beginning, for ordinarily 
funds from one year are not carried into the 
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next, nor are deficits of one year absorbed 
into future receipts. 

Sometimes as early as January our com- 
mittee in America notifies us by cable or 
letter the amount which we may expect for 
the coming year, and at our ad interim com- 
mittee meeting in the following March, these 
funds are allocated to the stations of the 
mission on the basis of their needs. The 
stations then report to the mission treasurer 
as early as possible their distribution in the 
station for their needs throughout the year. 
On April ist, our committee’s treasurer gives 
the mission credit on paper for the full 
amount mentioned above, together with sal- 
aries of missionaries and children’s allowances. 
At the same time he forwards American 
drafts to care for the needs of the work for 
one month, charging these against our ap- 
propriations. 

These funds are converted into yen and 
deposited in certain banks within the bounds 
of our mission, to be drawn out and distribut- 
ed upon the order of the stations, by means 
of station orders presented by individual 
members through the station secretaries, 
covering items such as salaries, and funds to 
be used in connection with their particular 
work. These orders, having been received 
by the mission treasurer, are paid to the in- 
_ dividual as approved and the items charged 
against the station’s budget. Accounts are 
also kept with each missionary which are 
balanced at the end of the year. Each month 
a statement of appropriations received from 
our committee, charges against these appro- 
priations, unearned exchange, and other tran- 
gactions between the mission and the home 
office, is made up and forwarded to the 
treasurer of foreign missions for informa- 


tion. 
We have a system whereby members of the 


mission can secure American drafts for pay- 
ment of accounts in America, these drafts to 
be charged against their salary accounts and 
deducted from their station orders when paid. 
The drafts being payable through our com- 
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mittee are charged by the treasurer against 
the mission’s appropriations on the monthly 
statement to the home office, which when 
they are presented for payment charges them 
against the appropriations on their monthly 
statement to the mission. 

Our permanent equipment funds are al- 
ways designated for some particular work be- 
fore we are notified that they are available. 
As soon as plans for a new building are ap- 
proved by the property committee of the 
mission the Treasurer is authorized by the 
station in which the building is to be erected 
to draw the funds to carry on the work. 

Having accounts in five banks necessitates 
extra work, and out here where we bank in 
English, in Korean and Japanese banks one 
would naturally think there would be “con- 
fusion worse confounded.” But such is not 
the case, but on the contrary our relations have 
always been very friendly and we are quite 
satisfied with the service which they give us. 

Since our budget is made up in advance, the 
work of each month varies but little. At the 
end of the church year, March 8lst, after 
salaries have been paid twelve times, one 
dozen monthly reports made, bank accounts 
checked and re-checked, station records re- 
conciled and all funds vanished, auditors ap- 
pointed by the mission, inspect the books, 
statements, bank and individual accounts, and 
make a report of their findings to the mission 
at its next general meeting. The treasurer 
closes up the work of the year with a finan- 
cial statement which is presented to the 
mission, and approved before becoming a 
permanent record. 

In conclusion it might be interesting to 
know that the systems of book-keeping, filing 
banking, office management, etc. etc. are the 
same which are in general use in large busi- 
ness enterprises in America, and that the 
funds invested in the missionary enterprise 
are assigned to needs, which in the judgment 
of the Mission, bring the greatest dividends to 
the Kingdom of God. 


The Business Side of the Seventh-Day 


Adventist Mission 
‘ H. T. OBERG 


O ARRIVE AT A clear, sympathetic under- 
standing of problems confronting the 
business side of any enterprise one 
must become familiar with its organization. 
The Seventh-Day Adventist mission organiza- 
tion is perfected through the banding of a 
group of people into a church, then in a given 
section these groups are organized into a mis- 
sion, and, as in Chosen, these missions are 
grouped together forming a union mission. 
We go further and find here in the Orient a 
number of these union missions grouped, form- 
ing the Far Eastern Division, and, as to the 
world field, ten divisions are organized into 
the General Conference. As each church has 
a head and a treasurer so each higher organ- 
ization has the same. 

Each local mission holds an annual meeting, 
the voters being properly accredited delegates, 
chosen by the churches on a pro rata basis, 
At this meeting a superintendent, a secretary 
treasurer, departmental secretaries, and an 
executive committee are elected to serve for 
the ensuing year. All plans for the further- 
ing of mission work are in the hands of this 
committee, which employs workers and under- 
takes to provide funds necessary for carrying 
on the work. Each year a budget is worked 
out covering every line of expenditure, and an 
estimate is carefully worked out of anticipated 
receipts based on past years experience. 

The world wide mission work of this de- 
nomination is fostered by the General Confer- 
ence with headquarters at Washington, D. C. 
All churches thrughout the world are en- 
couraged to get under the burden of foreign 
missions and to make as liberal offerings as 
they can for the support of the same. To this 
end we find the churches in America accepting 

the goal of $.60 gold per week per baptized 
member for missions, planning definitely that 


the Sabbath-school should raise one half this 
amount, the other half being raised by other 
regular and special offerings. Besides these 
funds a percentage of tithe paid by the 
churches in the homeland to their higher 
organizations is passed on to the General Con- 
ference to help swell the funds for foreign 
mission work. 

Every year each mission passes its budget 
on to its government union mission, whence it 
goes to the division, and from there it passes 
on to the General Conference. At the Fall 
Council all the world-wide requests are con- 
sidered, with the anticipated receipts from the 
world field, and appropriations are granted 
for the following year. Thus we have close 
coordination and supervision, with our native 
workers receiving thorough education in 
ehurch government, looking toward the time 
when they can carry the full burden of church 
administration. 

Here on the field we hold continually before | 
our church members the Lord’s plan of tithing 
for the support of the ministry, placing before 
them the thought that one-tenth of their in- 
come belongs to the Lord and urging them to 
be faithful in returning to the Lord His own. 
Although we do not see tithes coming in as wé 
would like to, still progress is being made with 
a good increase last year over the year previ- 
ous. In our Sabbath-schools we endeavor to en- 
courage our members to set goals. At present 
this is get at ten sen per week per baptized 
member, but we only reached an average of 
seven sen throughout the field last year. 
Besides the above offering, we have other 
special offerings, the same as in the homeland ; 
in fact, our plan of organization is the same 
throughout the world. 

Under this system of administration all 
workers are under the supervision of the local 
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mission and are placed in localities where they 
will best serve the work. Allfunds, except 
those for local church expense, are passed on 
to the mission office, where they are added to 
the appropriation granted from the home 
board, and are there dispensed under com- 
mittee action. In our Chosen Union Mission 
we have three local organizations ; the heads of 
two of these are native ordained ministers, all 


three of the treasurers being native workers. 
The treasurers of our training school, hospital, 
and publishing house are also native men. 
We are endeavoring, with the blessing of God, 
to help our Korean churches measure up to 
the responsibilities placed upon them as 
churches have in other lands, and do their 
part in giving the gospel story to those who 
know it not. 


Help Needed in North Kyeng'sang 


Korea due to there being not enough 
rain when needed in some districts and 
too much rain when not needed in others. 
The districts affected by floods were well 
advertized and relief work was well organized. 
The situation in North Kyengsang due to lack 
of rains, while not so well advertized, was 
none the less serious. While semi-famine 
conditions prevailed throughout the province, 
actual famine conditions existed in some dis- 
tricts, notably in and around Eusung County. 

Here people were barely kept alive by 
government subsidies, charity, and by travel- 
ling to more fortunate districts to live by 
beggary. 

Spring of this year came in smiling. Rains 
came at the proper time. The barley crop 
gave every evidence of being a “‘bumper.’’ 
All dangers seemed to be past, and so con- 
fident were the more wealthy that failure was 
impossible, that they lent out their remaining 
supplies under promise of repayment atter the 
barley harvest. 

It should be explained that in the South 
there are two crops a year—the firsi, a barley 
crop, usually goes to the farmer, and the 
second, while divided between land owner and 
renter, largely goes to the owner, the balance 
being not much more than enough to pay for 
taxes, seed, fertilizer, etc. For this reason 
failure in the rice crop is not nearly so serious 
to the poor farmer as failure in the barley 
crop. It looked as though the farmer’s pro- 
blem were over with for this year at least. 


L« YEAR was a difficult year for all 


A twenty minutes hail storm changed hope 
into despair. The storm travelled from West 
to East, completely demolishing the immature 
barley. After the passing of the storm the 
fields looked like a miniature of pictures one 
has seen of bombarded woods in France. 
Ail that was left to the farmer was about one- 
third of a crop of straw. The elements, in 
Seemingly diabolic derision, a day or two 
later sent another hail storm from North to 
South making the county seat the center of 
the cross. No further damage could be done 
to the area already affected, but it did result 
in considerably increasing the area affected. 

The government estimates ¥ 800,0.0 dam- 
age. The church work in this district is the 
strongest in the whole province. Over one 
hundred Christian homes have been affected. 
Without food for their own children they can 
hardly be expected to support the Church 
workers, who in turn have refused to desert 
their flocks in such dire need, so that suffer- 
ing is mutual. It is estimated that ¥ 5,000, is 
needed to keep just the Christians alone alive 
till the rice harvest. 

Why God in his providence allows such dis- 
asters, we do not know, but we do know that 
his love is unbounding to those who meet 
such disasters and it is His will that those of 
us who can, rush to the rescue. A relief com- 
mittee has beee organized by the Christians 
and all gifts should be sent to the treasurer, 
Edward Adams, Taiku, Korea, who will in 
turn promptly forward them to the stricken: 
areas. . 
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The Business End of the Salvation Army 


CoL. JOSEPH BARR, 


HE BUSINESS END of missionary enter- 

: prise is a feature that calls for the ex- 

ercise of ever increasing wisdom and 
prayerful thought. 


I take it that what we mean by the ‘Busi- 
ness end’ is that end which relates to finance, 
properties, and kindred subjects. This is 
a big subject and ean only be touched on 
very briefly in this article. The business end 
naturally suggests finance and I suppose the 
questions which present themselves are :— 


1. Where do you get your money ? 
2. On what is it spent? 
3. Who controls its exnenditure ? 


The answers to these questions need be 
neither involved nor lengthy unless one should 
introduce needless and possibly tiresome de- 
tails. 


For the year ending September 30th, 1928, 
the total expenditure for all purposes in The 
Salvation Army in Korea was ¥149,552.92. Of 
this amount 20% was met locally,—the remain- 
ing 80% coming from the International Head- 
quarters Central Missionary Fund. 


This Central Missionary Fund is the result 
of our worldwide Annual Self Denial Effort, 
to which Korea, last year, contributed 
¥13,477.17. This, then, briefly answers the 
question relating to the Source of our Funds. 

The next question is ‘‘On what is it spent?”. 
Four Funds absorb the money, — 

(1) General Maintenance Fund which 
takes care of the salaries of all offi- 
cers both Staff and Field; equipment, 
replacements, transportation and all 
expenses connected with the Ter- 
ritorial Headquarters in Seoul and 


various Regional Headquarters in the 
provinces. 


(2) The Property Fund which of course 
covers all expenditures for new 
buildings, repairs, ete. 

The Training Fund which provides 
for all expenses incurred in the 


training of cadets for officership. 


The Social Fund which provides for 
institutional deficits, extensions and 
all social and relief work carried on 
in the territory. 

These money-absorbing Funds naturally de- 
mand careful manipulation and tireless watch- 
fulness, and this brings us to question number 
three, —‘‘Who controls expenditure ?’’. 


Each Fund is controlled 


(a) By our International Boards in 
London. 


_ (ob) By our Territorial Boards in Seoul. 

Our financial year commences on October 
1st. by which date our budget has been ap- 
proved of by The General. All extraordinary 
expenses must be approved of as individual 
items by the International Boards, but all or- 
dinary expenses are passed by the Territorial 
Boards so long as they are covered by the 
budget. 


All proposals for new “properties and ex- 
tensions of social work are subject to approv- 
al by International Headquarters in London. 

The auditing of the Territorial Accounts is 
covered by the International Auditor who per- 
iodically conducts an exhaustive and merciless 
audit, affecting every financial transaction 
down to the last postage stamp and its destin- 
ation. 


(3) 


(4) 


EESTI OO OOO Se 
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Station Brevities 


Chairyung 

_ Some Christian men of means issued a general in- 
yitation to the men of the church throughout the pro- 
wince to come to a ‘‘Farmer’s Institute in Chairyung, 
sponsored by them and conducted by Mr. Lutz and his 
helper from Pyengyang. So delighted were the fairly 
representative group of about a hundred men that 
they want the same opportunity next year if the col- 
ege can spare its teachers. Personal field experience 
ef those two leaders gives them a far more hopeful 
attitude than that usually expressed by officials who 
speak from book-knowledge. 

The Chairyung Academy starts its spring term with 
@ bundred and fifty pupils, a third of them girls who 
weet in the Bible Institute basement while the boys 
till the church basement. The principal, who has tried 
to serve both the academy and the very large lower 
gchooi, stepped aside and let the leading teacher take 
his place in the academy, a real sacrifice for an Orient- 
alto make. Two teachers came from the Pyengyang 
Academy faculty, one the Mr. Lee who has taught 
physical education in the Pyengyang Foreiga School. 
Another teacher comes from Changyun to serve with- 
out salary. So the outlook is bright and the school 
really deserves the building which is all they are ask- 
ing of the Mission. 


The hospital turned away so many this month for 
lack of space that new beds were ordered and the 
glder asked to move out of his two rooms to make 
space for them when they come. In the meantime, 
three ot the Bible Institute dormitory rooms are in use. 
The staff does not suffer from lack of exercise with 
patients thus scattered. A new doctor and a new 
furse have recently come from Seoul and both have 
been busy from the first day. A raving Chinese, whose 
friends absented themselves, made a difficult case 
until death claimed him. A Japanese woman is dying 
of heart disease, her sister having come from Japan 
to be with her. A woman was relieved of a large 
fibro myoma in which tnirty six copper needles were 
jouud, ‘here may have been a few overlooked, but 
that is enough to have called for a damage suit in 
America. ‘I'he needles are one long niched wire 
which is worked into the flesh with a twisting motion, 
without anesthetic or sterilization, of course until an 
extra twist snaps then at the nick ! 

Two Bible classes were held last winter. The gen- 
- eral class for men with 200 in attendance and a fringe 
of a hundred women listening in was held in the Sin- 
chun church with Pastor Kil and Dr, McCune as 
speakers ; and a class for women was held in the far 
northwest, including representatives from twelve 
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nearby churches. Three years ago a Bible woman 
was sent out there. Four years before that a colpor- 
tour covered the district, and back in the early years 
missionaries did go there, but it was through no fault 
of theirs, for the welcome in this coast city was over- 
whelming. The market was in full swing when the 
missionary car arrived, and every one left off buy- 
ing and selling to follow it to the last house up on the 
hillside under the old city wall where the ‘‘Upper 
Room’’ had been prepared. The pastor and an elder 
and a deacon doctor acted as reception committee, and 
it took them all to clear a space to turn the car. One 
tiny girl with a pillow tied to her back like a baby was 
in the crowd, also toothless grandmothers, schoolboys, 
and business men it took us back to the days when 
the arrival of the missionary was as exciting asa 
cireus parade. Two soiled picture rolls that had 
been up in the hospital waiting-rooms for years were 
used as bait to keep the visiting women to the very 
last session, for they could then carry back a picture 
to put up on the walls of their church. Four such 
pictures were pasted on the walls of the pastor’s 
house in Changyun. The mother of eighty odd years 
told us the stories of David and Goliath and the rest 
fluently. Such a keen old lady was she that she could 
repeat the books of the Bible, telling how many chap- 
ters in each and repeat many of the passages. Her 
eyes were snappy bright ; never has she worn glasses, 
and her mind is most active. When we see how 
much pleasure these Koreans get out of Bible study 
and all connected with it, it surely is a conquest over 
the ignorance and apathy once filling their lives. 


Our Contributors 


Rev. E. W. Koons, 1903, Northern Presbyterian Mis- 
sion, principal of John D. Wells Academy, Seoul. 

Miss Ruth H. Miller, 1925, Southern Presbyterian 
Mission, treasurer, located in Kwangju. 

Col. Joseph Barr, 1928, Territorial Commander of the 
Salvation Army in Chosen, located in Seoul. 

Mr. R. O. Reiner, 1908, Northern Presbyterian Mission, 
principal of Pyengyany Foreign School, and on 
faculty of Pyengyang Union Christian College. 

Mr. Hugh Miller, 1899, secretary of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, Seoul. 

Pastor H. A. Oberg, 1909, superintendent of Seventh- 
Day Adventist Mission, located in Seoul. 

Rey. C. S. Deming, S. T. D., 1905, Methodist Episcopal 
Mission, secretary of the Christian Literature So- 
ciety, Seoul. 

Mr. H. T. Owens, 1918, Northern Presbyterian Mission, 
Secretary and treasurer of Vhosen Christian Col- 
lege and Severance Union Medical College, Seoul. 

R. M. Wilson, M. D., 1908, Southern Presbyterian 


Mission, superintendent of mission hospital and of 
leper colony, Soonchun. 


Rev. William Butler Harrison 


Mr. AND Mrs 


was born near Lebanon, Ky., Sep- 

tember 18, 1866, of pious parents 
who dedicated him in his infancy to the 
Christian ministry. 

“He was graduated from Central Universi- 
ty in 1888. After teaching for*two years he 
began his seminary work at Richmond, Ky., 
with a class that was at that time the begin- 
ning of Louisville Theological Seminary. The 
next two years he studied in Union Seminary 
at Hampden-Sydney, Va., and was graduated 
in 1894. Heimmediately applied and was ap- 
pointed a missionary to China, but was sent 
to Korea in 1896. 

“‘He was married in 1898 to Miss Linnie 
Davis, who died in 1903 of typhus fever con- 
tracted from a Korean woman whom she vis- 
ited. In their home, under Mrs. Harrison’s 
teaching, a young Korean servant was in- 
fluenced to study for the ministry. This man 
is now one of the leading ministers in the 
Korean Church. 


“In 1908 he was married to Miss Margaret 
Edmunds. They had two children, a daught- 
er, Selina, who is a student at Flora Macdon- 
ald College, and a son,? Charles, who is at 
Davidson. 


ad ae WILLIAM BUTLER Harrison 


“Mr. Harrison’s work was largely that of a 
pioneer. He had a part in buying property 
and putting up the first buildings in Chunju, 
Kunsan, and Mokpo. Before going as a mis- 
sionary he took some medical training which 
he found useful in early days when there 
were so few doctors. 


“He was always interested in educational 
work. While they lived in Chunju he and 
Mrs. Harrison started a small school for boys. 
This school grew and is now the Consolidated 
High School for Boys in our mission. At dif- 
ferent times he had charge of the Boys’ 
Schools in Mokpo and Kunsan. 


. W. A. LINTON 


“During thirty-two years Mr. Harrison serv- 
ed his Lord faithfully in Korea. To him his 
work was never arduous but a joy. Always 
he gave the best he had to the service of the 
Koreans. He saw the Korean Church in the 
territory allotted to our mission grow from the 
actual opening of our work, when there was 
not a single church or church member, until 
today when twenty-two thousand Koreans 
gather each Sunday to worship God in over 
five hundred “meeting places. In this great 
work he had a full share. 

“Some of Mr. Harrison’s outstanding traits 
of character had; a marked influence on the 
Korean Church. In a country where justice 
was never practiced or known, his high sense 
of justice had a telling effect. In his dealings 
with the Korean people and with new believers 
in the churches, he was always fair and just. 
Men whom he taught when they were young 
often spoke of the lessons in justice they 
learned from him. ite 

“Another characteristic that left a lasting 
impress on missionaries and Koreans alike 
was his conscientiousness. When he gave him- 
self to the Lord, he gave all. There was never 
an appointment that was too hard. The coun- 
try churches, even the very small ones in most 
out-of-the-way places, could be certain that 
he would visit them according to schedule. 
When serving as chairman of the mission, or 
chairman of the Federal Council of Missions 
in Korea, he fulfilled every obligation to the 
minutest detail. ue 

“Very careful and deliberate in forming his 
opinions, he changed only when he had over- 
whelming evidence that he was wrong. 
When convinced of the correctness of an op- 
posite view, he always gave in with good 
grace and entered whole-heartedly into the 
new plan. Surely this was a trait that not 
only the Koreans, but we, his fellow mission- 
aries, might profitably emulate. 
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“His last hours were happy and serene. A 
very close friend who saw him wrote: ‘I 
never saw aman more radiant with joy than 
he was when we talked so intimately toge- 
ther. He told me he believed that he was as 
happy a man as there was in all the world, 
that he had never experienced a more pre- 
cious nearness to Christ than had come to him 
in the past few weeks.’ 

“Mr. Harrison left a host of very dear 
friends in Korea. When he started home last 
summer many Koreans went some distance 
with him on the train feeling that they would 
never see him again in this life. The Korean 


Presbytery sent a representative a whole 


day’s journey across Korea to where he took . 


boat to Japan to express the love and appreci- 
ation of the Korean Church for his long years 
of faithful and painstaking ministry to the 
Korean people.” 

On September 22, 1928, in Louisville, Ky., 
at the age of sixty-two, he heard his beloved 
Master’s call to ‘‘Come up higher.’’ 

“Servant of God, well done! 

Rest from thy loved employ; 

The battle fought, the victory won, 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


Notes and Personals 


Y. M.C. A. 
Death 
Frank M. Brockman in U.S.A. on June 10th. 
Returned from furlough 
Mr. W. L. Nash and family, Pyengyang. 


Northern Presbyterian Mission 


Returned from furlough 
Rev. T. S. Soltau and family, Chunju. 
ad Left on furlough 
Miss Helen Kinsler, Taiku. 
Miss Hedberg, Taiku. 
Marriage 
Rev. W.M. Baird, Jr. to Miss Anna L. Reist 


on June 18, in U.S. A. 
Death 


Rev. J. E. Adams in U. S. A. in June. 


United Church of Canada Mission 
Birth 


To Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Bruce, Hamheung, a 
son, Robert, on May 26. 


Methodist Episcopal Mission: W. F. M. S. 


Miss Grace Dillingham of Pyengyang will 
sail from Yokohama July fifth for Honolu- 
lu where she will meet her father and 
spend several weeks vacation. 


Miss Catherine Baker leaves Yokohama July 
fourth on the “Empress of Russia.’”’ Miss 
Baker will take a summer school music 
course at the University of Washington, 
returning to Seoul in September. 


Miss Blanche Loucks is leaving on furlough 
July Ist. : 


Many will be glad to learn that the National 
Athletic Scholarship Society of Secondary 
Schools has extended an invitation to member- 
ship to Otto DeCamp. 

Membership is limited to those boys earning 
an athletic letter in one of the four major 
sports, whose average in their school work for 
three consecutive semesters is equal to, or 
higher than the general average of the school, 
and who have exemplified the highest type of 
citizenship and sportsmanship. 


Grace DeCamp is the Captain of the Acad- 
emy Girls’ Basket Ball team at Wheaton, 
Illinois. : 

Addendum to article on Kim Chang Sik in the June 
Number of the Field, page 126 , first paragraph. 

Dr. R. 8. Hall wishes to emphasize the fact 
that the church and school buildings erected 
by Mr. Kim in Pyengyang were built with 
native funds only and under native supervi- 
sion. This was later in the same year in 
which the Sorai church was built under the 
supervision of the Rev. Mr. McKenzie so that 
the Pyengyang buildings were almost the first 
to be erected with native funds only. The 
church building was large, built in the L 


shape, and with a slate root. The school build- 


ing, too, was large and tile-roofed, and was 
but recently torn down. ; 


CAMP GRAHAM 


Camp Graham on Mt. Chidi is 4,000 feet above sea 
level in the midst of a great forest reserve. It has 
many springs of pure cold water and cool days and 
nights. There are 25 cottages, an auditorium and an 
inn. The innwhich can accommodate 14 guests is open. 
during August. A doctor’s services are available. 


Motor cars can be driven to the foot of the Camp on 


a good road. 
For further information apply to 
MRs, 


F. M. EvERSOLE, Chunju. ~ 
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= & STEWARD & CO, | co 
- MONSAN BEACH - _SORAL BEACH e 


SUMMER SEA SON 1929 


By Eva A apetoe? = e 
SI ( 


THESE. TWO. BRANCH STORES 
ae a open on June 20th, 
Pras ieee oS for the Season _ SNe 
oS cant will vendor every possible service. 46 our patrons, 
oe At Wonsan Beach Our. Own Baker = 
will supply me 

She Bex Bread Daily. 
oe WE 2 SOLICKT YOUR PATRONAGE 


ao z- Na Se eee eerie Deengeenedl fe panne gaan ; : 


PEAS ARE N ow READY 


“Send your order for Fall Delivery. before e our: ae 
: | stock is exhausted, a aes 


“WATCH FOR OUR 1929 CATALOG 


You, will be interested in pone new Products a 
- shown there. oe a 


_SOONAN FOOD. PRODUCTS. 
“SOLD BY 
e se A “Taion & Co., Pree , { 
1 og D. Steward a €o., Seoul, ue oS S. Ho. & Co, Seoul 


WOL BEV) a0 KOR ore MISSION rio 


o paet done the pee ns y as aut - Fusan, Trip, meres Kelj o - : | 


ae aoe and a : 


ae 


a is ng between ne and ‘Mukden ‘The cars: ‘are ea 


‘MODERN RAILWAY HOTELS are “established se Pusan, 
‘Keto, Heijo, and” Shingisha. 2 


‘For further particulars, please, Bt to: be oo a e : 
or Passenger Trafic Manager, : wo 
“RAILWAY BUREAU, 
Government-Genteral of Chosen ; . : 


Keijo, Chosen (Korea), os 


